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GOMMUNUGARIONS, 


The tollowing article was received some time since, 
and should have had an earlier insertion had it not been 
mislaid. It appears tobe the production of a practical 
cultivator who has tested his theories by actual experi- 
ment. . 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON THE CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 

1 observed a publication in your paper, vol. ix. 
No. 33, dated Plymouth, Con. March 7, 1831, 
subseribed B. in which the writer states his method 
of raising Corn on green sward, and he plants no 
other with corn. Iunderstand him that it is not 
advisable to plant any other ground with corn. I 
am opposed to this opinion for the following rea- 
son. I will endeavor to show the advantages, 
which result from not planting green sward with 
Indian Corn. If potatoes are planted on green 
sward there is little or no danger of worms inju- 
ring them; and if well managed, the crop is likely 
to be as good the second year. The ground of 
course will be more clear, and better worked over, 
than by tillage for corn. The ground after the 
potato topsare taken away for manure, is free 
from obstructions for cross-ploughing and mixing, 
and with common usage well fitted for a crop of 
corn, without the least hazard of being injured by 
the grub worm, which too often disappoints the 
farmer of his crop. It is certain that corn will 
grow well after potatoes, though they are very 
much against the growth of many vegetables. By 
planting corn after potatoes the farmer obtains 
not only a more sure but a much larger crop of 
corn, and afterwards much better wheat and grass.! 

Mr B. states that he feeds his ground intended 
for corn as closeas possible. For this he gives 
no reason; but I think there is great reason 
against it. I am confident there is great benefit 
derived from ploughing in vegetable substances, 
and especially if green. I have known good crops 
of corn without any manure, except those sub- 
stances ploughed in. In one instance I doubled 
my crop, side by side, by ploughing one piece a 
month later than the other, from the benefit of 
green vegetable manure. 

Mr B. says he spreads his manure and ploughs 
his ground into ridges, leaving a path between 
the ridges unploughed. 1 observed his manure 


‘| plough an acre smooth, by ploughing every furrow, 


than cut new furrows, and leave one half un- 
ploughed : besides, its being much harder for the 
team, it requires twice the attention in laying the 
furrows even, and there is the balk to plough be- 
tween the rows. The advantage in harrowing, 
pulverizing, levelling-and lightening the cracks of 
the level-ploughed above the ridge-ploughed, I 
consider very great. Ibad rather tend 4 acres 
of the level than one of the ridge-ploughed. Mr 
B. says his neighbor almost lost his crop. But 
this must have been because he did not plough 
right, not because he did not ridge up his ground.® 

In ploughing most level ground for tillage, be 
sure to plough in a direction to drain, and in small 
lands. 

The ordinary mode of tilling low level land 
with corn is to enter on one side, and plough a 
large flat land ; having no reference to draining 
it, and paying httle or no attention to the depth of 
ploughing. Consequently in this moist and soft 
ground it is ploughed one foot deep. If the man- 
ure is spread and pioughed in, without any addition, 
say ten fifty-bushel cart loads, the probable crop, 
with good attendance is ten bushels of corn to the 
acre. If four loads of old yard manure is put in 
the hills in addition, it is twenty bushels. It is 
seen that I allow but little in this mode of tillage. 
But my experience teaches me that it is full enough. 
Now this seems to be discouraging in tilling low 
ground with corn. ButI tell you not to be dis- 
couraged ; I ain sure those soils are the richest on 
our farms, and they can be improved so as to pro- 
duce the most corn as well as most other vegeta- 
bles, Cart on the ten loads of good manure, and 
spread it even. Plough with a sharp plough 
with a foot, as we call it, fora guage on the 
beam ; it is far preferable to a roller, as it levels 
off small protuberances, instead of jumbling 
over them like a roller, Plough this ground 
in small lands, ina direction to drain 6 inches 
deep. Tertid it well, and the probable crop is 40 
bushels. Add four loads of manure, and put it 
in the hill, and the crop will be fifty bushels, Now 
there is encouragement. But plough the ground 
with the same apparatus in the same direction 
and the same manure, three inches deep, with 
the same good attendance, and the probable crop 
is 80 bushels peracre. In this last mode of till- 
age it is improper to put mavurein hills. And if 





has been spread from before ploughing until hoeing | 
on the surface. Every good farmer knows that it 
has thus been exposed, by evaporation, the effects | 
of sun, air, &c,to a great loss of virtue. Atthe | 
first hoeing, Mr B. ploughs or breaks up his balk, | 
and if tough, he admits itto be hard hoeing. I. 
presume it is ; I have tried a small sample in a sim- 
ilar way, and found it very hard tending my corn. 
Mr B, states that one of his neighbors tried a level 
moist piece of ground in Mr Phinney’s mode and | 
it being a wet season he nearly lost his crop. 
Thus it is seen that Mr B.’s advice is altogether in 
favor of ridge ploughing even of green sward for 
a crop of Indian Corn. I will endeavorto show 
more plainly the advantages of level ploughing. 
In the first place it is presumed that the manure 
in either cases is equal, and the labor of getting it 


on and spieading it the same. Now I had rather'!i 


the four loads or more be added and spread care- 
fully on sward, and ploughed smoothly in and 
carefully harrowed lengthwise with the furrow, so 
that you turn back no turf and the whole attendance 
be good, you may reasonably expect 100 bushels, 
common evils excepted, I will observe that these 
remarks are founded en experience, and not on 
theory. This last mode I much prefer to all 
that I have heard of or tried, and I have tried all 
which promised the least success,? 

I will briefly explain the causes of these differ- 
ent products. In the first and ordinary mode, 
the sward that is full and warm with vegetable 
manure is turned below the reachof the corn 
roots, especially as they run shoal on this wet 
ground, and if manure is in the hill it will spring 
a little from the effects of it. But there is noth- 








e to feed the corn, but the wet, cold, naked 





clods, destitute of any kind of manure, and the 
corn is subject to renewed colds from every rain 
or dew ; hence it cannot thrive. On the other 
hand, if it be ploughed three inches deep, the 
sward full of vegetable manure, with the barn 
dung, and the rubbish are ploughed in, the soil 
will lay up light, and the sun and air having their 
effect to the depth where the roots will be found 
most abundantly, and exactly in their elements, not 
suffering from drought nor wet, will thrive beyond 
conception. This is the ground and the mode of 
tillage that I shall principally pursue the coming 
season. 

I choose to plant my rows across the lands and 
furrow, and as the sward rots, a light harrow has 
a good effect. 1 plant in a drill, made by a large 
tooth in a light horse harrow ora machine for 
that purpose. There can be no ploughing among 
this corn, nor any hill made, 

I planted high ground last season, and to guard 
against drought, and to have my ground well pre- 
pared to sow winter rye I made my drills 74 
feet apart, and dropped my corn, single kernels 
4 inches apart in the drill, A part of it was3 
kernels together, one foot in the drills. One object 
in tilling this ground in this manner was to have 
it well prepared to harrow into it winter rye, at 
any time when I might think proper, without any 
other expense, I worked my ground so constantly 
with harrow, plough, &c, drawn by a horse, as 
to keep it perfectly clear and mellow, snug up to my 
corn, using the hoe only toclear the weeds round 
the roots of the corn, . By this tilth my groumt 
was kept in the most perfect and beautiful order 
that can be conceived and without a single cent’s 
cost for the nextcrop, And I found no obstruec- 
tion in getting in my rye while the corn was on 
the grouud. 

I will observe that I have not owned this ground 
long, before I tell you that it is much worn down 
by too frequent tillage. Consequently I could net 
expect a great crop, especially as 1 put only 2 
loads of barn yard manure per acre, This.was 
strewed in the drills, after dropping the corn. My 
crop exceeded my expectation. 1 expected only 
200 bushels, but gathered 300 from about 12 
acres. This mode of husbandry is somewhat 
new to me. I shall leaveit for the reader to 
judge for himself the advantage. On my low ground’ 
I shall drill for my rows 4 or 5 feet distance,as 
the land will be much higher manured and not 
liable to drought. I am sensible that I get more 
corn from drill than hill planting. But I will give 
one hint to those who for any reason plant in 
hills. A general, if not universal opinion pre- 
vails that the seed corn should be spread in the 
hills, and much pains is taken consequently - to 
spread it, and this they say they know tobe the 
best method for a crop. They tell me the corn 
comes up when alone much stronger and stubbed- 
er, shoots out, and far outgrows that which 
comes up together. This is true as far as res- 
pects the better appearance of the corn, when 
young. But this is not all which should be con- 
sidered inacrop. The object should be to grow 
the most corn on the same ground. To convince 
farmers.to change their practice and to plant their 








seed as nigh together as possible, they will be 
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benefitted from less labor and a much better! In this way Ihave known great crops raised on| 
crop, I fitted a piece of ground as equally as I! green sward ground, where the soil was a sandy 
could and well for a crop of corn, with old dung} loam, but mostly sand.’ 
I fixed a machine with five tree nails,' others, rec6émmend a crop of potatoes as 


in the hills. 


in an even circumference, eight inches diameter! paratory to that of corn. 
and stamped a number of rows, after being levelled, | been very successful in raising corn on green sward, 
I took | and his methods of culture are described pages 
a staff and made one hole ima place, in rows 226, 266, of the current volume of the N. E. Far- 
mer, 


and planted my sced carefully in them, 


fitted in the same manner by their side. The! 
appearance of the coru planted by single kernels, 
was far before the other while young, I am posi-' 
tive that every plant had from two to four shoots 
each ; and I am as positive that there was not one 
on one stalk of the other ; and they also appeared 
much slimmer. It is easy to coneeive that the single 
planted was vastly harder totend, This ground | 
was warm and fair for acrop. As the season ad- | 
vanced, and beceme hot and dry, the single plan-| 
ted begun to stop growing, while the others ap- 
peared to suffer for nothing, and throvebeyond ac- 
count compared with the single kernel planted, 
as that was very busliy, and so affected by drought 
that it produced but small ears, whereas the other 
had full, large ears. I weighed the corn in baskets 
when harvested before husked, and found twice 
the weight from that planted together, and be- 
lieve there was more difference when shelled. 
Since that experiment I have taken care to plant 
my corn, that I plantin hills, as close together as 
possible, The reasons I give for this great differ- 
ence in produce from the different modes of plan- 
ting are, that corn requires a free circulation of air, 
and a good exposure of the earth to the sun, and 
a good unobstructed space for the root; and 
lastly, not to be over stocked with any kind of 
of vegetable, of which. corn-shoots are the 
worst.4 
I feel unwilling to leave this subject until I have 
given a full exposure of erroneous opinions and 
practices that prevail, <A neighbor set out with 
a full determination to geta premium. His farm 
was under the highest cultivation ; he was in the 
habit of procuring great quantities of manure and 
using it freely. In this way he prepared 3 acres of 
his best ground, and had given out word, with 
the greatest confidence, that he should get the 
premium oncorn. He considered that his ground 
was as good as any in the country and he was 
confident no one would manure as high as he 
would, and of course his ground ought to be seeded 
high. He also gave his corn the best of attend- 
ance. It throve wonderfully, it was a show, and 


| 


/one or two rows as shall be most convenient. But 


Horticulture. 





| Proceedings of the Massachusetts Forticultural 

Society, at a meeting held at the Hall of the Institu- 

tion, on the 14th of April, 1831. 

William D. Hammond, Esq. presented the fruit 
of the Custard Apple, or Sour-sop, [unona Mu- 
ricata,] which he brought from one of the West 
India islands, and the seeds were distributed 
among the members. 

This fruit is much esteemed by the inhabitants 
of the tropies; being considered cooling and 
wholesome, and is often given to sick persons, 

The tree is middle sized, rarely above twelve 
or fourteen feet high, and never above twen- 
ity. Leaves oval, lanceolate, smooth and acute ; 
fruit, nearly double the size of the largest pear, 
heart shaped and slightly curved ; skin greenish 
yellow, and covered with spines, or muricates ; 
flesh a white pulp, filled with many large flat oval 
seeds, of a chesnut color; petals ovate, the interi- 
or ones obtuse, shorter, The smell and taste of 
the fruit, flowers and whole plant resemble very 
much, those of Black Currants. The tree was 
/cultivated in England as early as 1656 by Tra- 
descant, and is now propagated with great care, 

by such gentlemen as have appropriate stoves 
very great crops by ploughing but 3 inches in | for raising the tropical plants, ‘They are consid- 
depth. In an address delivered befure the Sara-/ ered an interesting tree, from the beauty of the 
toga Agricultural Society [re-published inthe N. | leaves. 
E. Farmer, vol. v, p. 224, 252,] he gives the de-! The seeds and seions described in the follow- 
tails of his mode of culture for Indian corn, and jng catalogue, were received from Doct. 8S. C. 
other crops, and remarks, shallow ploughing and | Hildreth of Marietta in the state of Ohio. See 
the application of manure to the surface iscon-| his letter in the N. E, Farmer of Mareh 23d. 
trary to the common theory, as it is contended | 
by some writers thatthe manure loses its strength 
by evaporation, when so much exposed to the 
sun. There may be some loss by the exposure, 
but not so much as there is by ploughing it in 
deep. Ishould always wish, however, that the | 
manure after being spread from the wagon might | 
be immediately mixed with about one inch of | 4. Liriodendron tulipifera. 
the surface either with the plough or harrow after | 5. Gymnocladus ohicensis ; coffee nut tree, or maho- 
rolling, as the decomposition is much quicker when | sany tree. 
it comes in contact with the soil, and in this situ-| ©, Celtis occidentalis; (Hackberry.) Fruit hanging 
tier E on the tree nearly all the winter. 
ation it becomes a better conductor of the vege-| 7. Juniperus virginianus. (Red cedar;) growing most- 
table elements to the plant. Keeping the vegeta-) ly in rocky precipices. 
ble mould as near the surface as possible, ‘I have | 8. Acer sacuharinum ; avery beautiful shade tree—the 
found not only a great preservation to the plant | foliage of the deepest green, and putting out early in 
against frost, heavy rains and severe droughts, but "9. Gloditechta inincentinas 
the sod below absorbs the wash of the manure, 
and thus prepares it well, when turned back, for 


This writer and’ many 
pre- 


E. Phinney, Esq. has 


* With regard to ridge ploughing, the fol- 
lowing appears to us to be correct. ‘ When there is 
reason to apprehend that the ground will prove too 
moist for this crop, it will be advisable to plough 
it into narrow ridges, and seed each ridge with 





sandy and clay soils should merely be turned over, 
in a flat furrow, and not afterwards ploughed so 
deep asto break the furrow. For clay, if mel- 
lowed too much will become mortar in wet weath- 
er and bake in dry, and the sand will become too 
loose to support vegetation. Memoirs of N. Y. | 
Board of Agriculture, vol, ii. p. 20. 


3 Although such shallow tillage is contrary to the 
theory and practice of most cultivators, it is not 
without precedent. Earl Stimson,a celebrated 
agriculturist of Saratoga County, N. Y. raised 


ORNAMENTAL Forest TREEs. 

No. 1. Magnolia Acuminata. N.B. These sceds must 
| be cleansed from the oily pulp, by ashes and scraping, be- 
fore planting. 
| 2. Magnolia tripetata; from Fishing creek, Va. four 
| miles from the Ohio river, and forty from Marietta. 

3. Bignonia catalpa. One of the most beautiful orna- 
mental trees, when loaded with its large clusters of rich 
flowers; very hardy and easily cultivated. 





19. Circis ohioensis, (Rag bud;) a very beautiful 
flowering tree, or large shrub—blooming at the same time 





he appeared to take great pride and satisfaction 
init, It grewsohigh and slender withal, that 
it could not well support itself, The result was 
that at harvesting he received only five bushels 
per acre. A. R. 
Portsmouth, N. H. April 11, 1831. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 
1Dr Deane, in his N. E, Farmer, expressed 
opinions similar to those of our correspondent with 


regard to the inexpedience asa general rule of: corn, by 8S. W. Pomeroy, re-published in the N. 
planting corn on sward land ; and says ¢ it is apt to 
be too backward in its growth and not to ripen 
But if we do it on such land, the holes 


well. 
should be made quite through the furrows, and 
dung put into the holes, 


some places where the furrows are thickest will 


have but little benefit by the rotting of the sward. 
—But if the holes he made through, the roots will 
be fed with both fixed and putrid air, supplied by 
the fermentation of the grass roots of the turf. 











for and more productive of crops, where the veg- 
‘etable mould is all on the surface, the nearer I ap- 
|proach the same principle in cultivating the soil, 
ithe better [succeed in raising crops. 


!ceived more benefit from three loads of manure 


iin deep.’ 


If this caution be not 
observed, the crops will be uneven, as the roots in 





ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND SMALL TREES. 
the next crop. As our new lands are much surer | flo 
with the Cornus Florida, and affording a delightful con- 
trast to the pure white of the latter. 

11. Cornus florida; white blossomed. 

12. Cornus florida; red blossomed. 

13. Euonymus atropurpureus ; (Burning Bush, In- 
dian arrow-wood ;) a beautiful shrub for borders, the 
filled with red berries in the midst of winter. 

14. Fraxinus aromaticus. (Sweet scented ash;) blossoms 
very fragrant. A moderate sized shrub, fit for borders— 
| 4 ‘ . Root aromatic and bitter, good in dyspepsia, and weakness 
In an able essay on the eulture of Indian | o¢ the stomach. 

15. Acerregundo. (Box-elder ;) Seeds of a small spe- 
cies of maple; suitable for yards and borders. 

16. Hamameclis virginica; (Witch hazle;) pale yellow 
blossoms, flowering in November, and affording the singu- 
lar anomaly of flowers and fruit at the same time—a large 
shrub, suitable for door yards and parks. 

17. Staphylea trifolia, or bladder nut; with pale ye 
low flowers in spring, and in autumn the branches filled 
with beautifully inflated capsules; 2 varieties—a’ shrub, 
6 or 8 feet high. 

18. Direa palustris; a beautiful shrub, growing ina 
moist, rich soil, northern exposure—and bearing a profu- 
sion of yellow flowers. 

19. Genista americana; (American Broom;) a pretty 
shrub, bearing a profusion of yellow flowers. 


I have re- 


applied as above than from five, when ploughed 


E. Farmer, that gentleman observes, ‘I think 
four stalks together afford support to each other 
against winds and are not so apt to send up suck- 
ers us when single, and there may be seme ad- 
vantage by concentrating the manure, in forward- 
ing the young plants during the cold season, 
which we frequently have in June” Judge Buel 
likewise says ‘Plant your corn in hills, The dis- 
tance will depend on the kind of seed and strength 
of the ground’ &c, see page 326, our current ren 
ume. 
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FRUIT BEARING TREES. 
20. Juglans alba, or Shelbark Hickory of Olio. These 
are of the common size, and well worth cultivating. 
21. Juglans nigra. 
sometimes six feet in diameter, at the lower end, and at- 
tains the height of 80 or 100 feet. 


22. Quercus lyrata, or (over cup oak;) growing on the | white. Skin smooth and glossy ; flesh white, tinged with | 


banks of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, but flourishes 
we!l on dry uplands ; timber valuable for posts, &c. 

23. Dyosporus americana, (4merican Date.) 

24. Anona glabra (custard apple.) 

25. Chickasaw Plum, a very superior one, from Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

26. Crab apple. Seeds of the indigenous crab apple— 
well worth cultivating, for the delicious fragrance and 
beauty of its flowers. 


Vines AND CREEPERS. 

28. Parilla lutea. Seeds of the yellow Parilla, a pe- 

rennial vine, bearing large clusters of purple berries, like 
rapes, and hanging on the vine through the winter. 
eaves large and heart shaped. 

29. Rosa multiflora, ohioensis ; producing a profusion 
of blossoms, of three shades on the same cluster ; one stem 
being sufficient to cover the front of a large house. 

« 30. Celastris scandens; a climbing plant; pretty ina 
border of shrubbery. 

31. Bignonia radicans; very common in our rich bot- 
toms, and affurding a profusion of flowers from May to 
September. 

Native Fiower Seeps. 

32. Blue Perennial Aster. 

33. Seeds of an indigenous Red Lily. The stem from 
which these seeds were gathered, was 9 feet high, bearing 
a profusion of flowers—37 having been counted on one 
stem ; requires a rich, moist soil, and a little shelter from 
the sun. 

34. A variety of anemone. 

35. Button Snakeroot. 

36. Indigenous Dracocephalus; from the hills near 
Marietta. 

37. Flos adonis ; perennial—requiring a shady situation ; 
color a rich azure ; in October. 

38. Asclepias tuberosa. Not inferior to any exotic, for 
beauty and permanency of flowers. 

39. Gillenia trifoliata. American Ipecacuana. 

40. Cassia marilandica; common in the river bottoms 
and rich hill sides. 


Seeps From My GARDEN. 

41—42. Sveds of the Crown Imperial, red and yellow | 
—taised in my garden. An ingenious gardener may | 
perhaps raise from them some new varieties of this su- 
perb flower. 

43. Purple Dahlia; raised in my garden. 

44. Scarlet Dahlia. Seeds of a fine scarlet Dahlia; 
from my garden. 

45. Seeds of a fine Water Melon, called the ‘ Iee-rind.’ 

46. Ohio, flat, swect Pumpkin—Flesh five inches 
thick ; superior for pies. 

47. Sweet Potato Squash; to be cut in pieces and 
baked, with the cuticle on like a sweet potato. 

48. Extra Early Corn; from the Mandan villages on 
the Missouri river; fit for eating the last of June in this 
climate if planted early. 


Twetve VARIETIES oF PEACH STONES, 
Selected from our best fruit, and ripening at different 
periods. 

No.1. Large white freestone Peach—ripe in Sep- 
tember. 

2. Blood Peach clingstone ; medium size—ripe last of 
September. 

3. Portugal Peach; a large white clingstone, remark- 
ably rich and juicy—ripe in October. 

4. Large red and white free stone Peach; very rich 
and juicy, weighing from 6 to 11 ounces—ripe first Sep- 
tember, a seedling from my garden. 

5. Red and orange free stone; very beautiful—ripe 
the last of September. 

6. Large yellow free stone ; a very superior Peach— 
ripe in August. 

7. Large yellow free stone Peach—ripe first Septem- 
be 


r. 

8. Large red clingstone Peach; weighing from 6 to 8 
ounces—very beautiful. - 

9. Red raretipe Peach—ripe in July. 

10. White Peach; (free,)—ripe in August; a very 
beautiful Peach, producing white blossoms like a plum. 

1l. Yellow rareripe Peach—ripe in July; a very fine 

ach. 

12. Fine Peaches, not named—Free stones. 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THIRTEEN SEEDLING APPLES, SCIONS OF WHICH 
ARE PUT UP AND NUMBERED, AS FOLLOWS :~ 
No. 1. A yellow apple, above medium size ; a regular 


This tree in the rich bottoms, is bearer ; ripe in March and April, but will keep sound un- | 


| til July—a juicy, pleasant apple, for eating or for pies. 
| 2. A deep and brilliant red, striped and spotted with 


red ; juiee lively and aromatic—a fine eating apple ; ripe 

in October, but keeps till January—grew in the orchard 
of Mons. Thierry, an emigrant from Paris, in the early 
settlement of this place. 

3. Pale red and yellow, flesh yellow, tender, rich and 
spicy—a great and constant bearer ; fit for the table in 
October, but will keep with care till January; a large 
and superior apple for eating. 

4. A large red apple; ripe in October, but will keep 
until December—good for eating er cooking. It has 


tree, the ‘ Lafayette apple.’ 

5. Medium size, red and orange colored, flesh pale 
yellow, juicy and sprightly—keeps till late in the spring ; 
good for eating or cooking.—From Mr Middleswart. 

6. A mottled and marbled appearance, dark mixed; 
juice very sweet; medium size, flat—fine for baking or 
making preserves ; keeps sound until spring.—From do, 

7. A large and yellow apple, of the most brilliant and 
beautiful appearance ; a great and constant bearer—su- 
perior for culinary purposes, and a tolerable table apple ; 
keeps till January — From Mr Jennings. 

8. A very beautiful apple; spotted on the sunny side 
like a leopard, red and yellow spots ; medium size ; flesh 
white, juice rather acid; keeps well, but more valued for 
its striking beauty, than excellent qualities—From do. 

9 A large, well formed apple, highly tinged with red; 
flesh white, rich and fine flavored ; ripens in October, but 
will keep till November or December.—From Mr Gates 

10. A good sized apple; yellow when ripe, with a rus- 
set check ; flesh, juicy, aromatic and breaking, and to 
my taste one of the very best table apples ; shaped like a 
lemon, and by me named the Lemon Pippin; a great 
and constant bearer; keeps till January; raised in the 
orchard of Mrs Cook. 

11. A seedling from the ‘Cooper apple ;’ a fine large 
apple, often weighing a pound; one of the most rich, fine 
flavored, and aromatic apples in the ceuntry; in eating 
from October to January. External appearance like that 
of No. 9.—From the orchard of Mr Cole. 

12. A fine large sweet apple—striped with bright red, 
a little more oblong than No.7; ripe in October and 
November, a great and constant bearer; very fine for 
baking. The tree stands by the side of No. 7, and as 
the fruit falls on the ground, and intermixes from the 
two trees, it requires a careful scrutiny to distinguish the 
sweet from the sour.—From Mr Jennings. 

13. A large apple, nearly the size of No. 4, in the 
painted specimens ; color not so deep; mere flat; ripe in 
October—a superior apple for eating or culinary purposes. 

14. Cuttings of a wild plum; ripe in September. 

15. Cuttings of a native Gooseberry ; fruit covered 
with spicula; very hardy and suitable for tarts, but not 
good for eating. 

16. Cuttings of a native grape ; growing on the hills in 
a poor clayey soil, producing its fruit near the ground, | 
being a small vine compared with the fox grape; it| 
makes a very rich wine. 

17. Burlingame pear cuttings. | 

18. Native crab apple scions; blossoms of the most de- 
licious fragrance. 

Also, 4 varieties of Peach cuttings—seedlings. 

Drawings, done in oil, of ten of the apples are packed in 
the box, with a basket of Ohio fruit, grown last autumn, 
and painted by Mr Bosworth, of Marietta. 

N. B.—The drawings of the apples are numbered on | 
the back of the piece, opposite the fruit represented ; and | 
corresponding numbers are attached to the bundles of | 
scions. 

Attached to each bundle of Seeds, is a written descrip- 
tion of the plant, its blossoms, habit, &c. or scmething 


tivator. [Published in preceding column.] | 
Resolved, Thatthe thanks of the Society be | 
presented to Doct, 8. C. Hildreth, for the valua-| 


ble present of seeds and scions, and drawings of | 





ONE SPECIMEN OF OUR COMMON FIELD Corn. 


been named by the family of McAllisters, who raised the | 


. ; 
| Saturday, with a cargo of four tons, which was 


relating to its qualities, which may be useful to the cul- | 





This legume is extensively cultivated by the 
Dutch and Germans, and is esteemed as one of 
their most valuable edible vegetables. They are 
‘only eaten when ripe and are preserved as a sub- 
‘stitute for dry peas and beans, 

The Lentils of Egypt were highly valued by 
| the ancients, and are often mentioned in the Bible. 

oct, Shaw says ‘those of Alexandria are par- 
ticularly valuable, and are the principal food of 
persons of all distinctions ; they are stewed with 
oil, dissolving easily into a mass and making a 

This we find was the 
“red pottage,” which Esau, from thence called 
Edom, exchanged for his birth-right.’ ‘When 
David was come to Mahanaim, Shobi, Machir 
(and Barzillai brought him lentils, among the vari- 
ous articles of food, which were furnished to his 
/hungry, weary and thirsty people in the wilder- 
ness, 

Doct. Lieber has kindly promised to furnish the 
German recipe forcookiug them, when it wil be 
published in the New England Farmer. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be 
presented to Doct. Francis Lieber for the addi- 
tion he has made to our varieties of pulse. 

The following letter from Admiral Sir Tsaac 
Coffin was read by the President of the Society. 

Philadelphia, May 3, 1831. 

Sir—I should long since have replied to your 
kind communication of the 6th of last December, 
had not the gout disabled my right hand. 

I am truly sensible of this additional mark of 
attention my countrymen have been pleased to pay 
me, and on all occasions as far as my poor abilities 
will allow shall be most happy to contribute to the 
advancement of horticultural knowledge in that 
part of the United States most dear to me. 

1 must take occasion to observe, which you can 
communicate to the parties most interested, that 
I have no doubt the ravages annually committed 
by frost on our Islands in Boston Harbor and not 
the sea, may be easily and successfully arrested by 
planting hardy trees of the Pinastre tribe faeing 
the sea on Deer Island, Long Island and George’s 
| Island. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Isaac Corrin, 
Admiral. 


' 
| 


| pottage of a chocolate color. 














Gen. H. A. S. DEARBORN, 
Pres. Mass. Hort. Society. 





Clark’s Patent Wagon continues the transporta- 
tion service between Boston and Montpelier, and is 
approved by the driver. It started from Boston on 


drawn over our pavement with ease and at good 
speed by two horses, the driver sitting on the wagon 
with long reins. The wheels are seven feet in di- 
ameter, each wheel acting on a short and separate 
axle established outside of the wagon. The wagon 
is thus permitted to hang low between the wheels, 
and is Joaded with peculiar convenience. The ac- 
cident of upsetting, which sometimes occurs to other 
wagons, can hardly happen to this. 





Population.—A list has been published in many 
of the papers purporting to containthe names of the 
towns in the United States, of more than 5000 in- 
habitants, with their population. ‘This list is quite 
imperfect, and the statement of population incorrect. 


| Three towns in this State, of over 5000 inbabitants, 
several kinds of Ohio fruits which he has so lib- | 


erally transmitted, 

Z. Cook, Jr, Esq. first Vice President, pre- 
sented scions of several valuable fruits. 

Doct. Francis Lieber presented a package of | 
Lentilz, which where raised in Germany, 


each, are omitted, viz. Gloucester, which has 7513, 
Nantucket 7202, and Middleborough 5008. There 
are 15 towns of this class in Massachusetts. 


The late Hon. James Lloyd bequeathed $5,000 
each to the Asylum for Indigent Boys, and to the 
Female Orphan Asylum, of Boston, 
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THE PLEASURES OF A GARDEN. 

Not he alone, remarks a celebrated moraiist, is 
to be esteemed a benefactor to mankind, who 
makes a useful discovery ; but he also, who can 
point out and recommend an innocent pleasure, 
friendly alike to morals and to health, Of this kind 
are our emotions arising from the observation of 
nature ; and they are highly agreeable to every 
taste uncorrupted by vicious indulgence. 

Rural scenes, of almost every kind, are delight- 
ful to the mind of man, The verdant plain, the 
flowery mead, the meandering stream, the playful 
lamb, the warbling of birds, are all capable of 
exciting emotions gently agreeable, But the 
misfortune is, that the greater number of us are 
hurried on in the career of life, with too great 
rapidity, to be able to give attention to that which 
solicits no passion, ‘The darkest habitation in the 

s dirtiest street of the city, where money can be 
earned, has greater charms, with many, than all 
the freshness and luxuriance of an Italian land- 
scape. Yet the patron of refined pleasure, the 
elegant Epicurus, fixed the seat of his enjoyment 
ina garden, He thought a tranquil spot, furnish- 
ed with the united sweets of art and nature, the 
best adapted to delicate repose: and even the 
severe philosophers of antiquity, were wont to 
discourse in the shade of a spreading tree, in some 
cultivated plantation. 


It is obvious, on intuition, that nature often in- 
tended solely to please the eye in her vegetable 
productions. She decorates the floweret that 
springs beneath our feet, in all the perfection of 
external beauty. She has clothed the garden 
with a constant succession of various hues, Even 
the leaves of the tree undergo pleasing vicissi- 
tudes. The fresh verdure they exhibit in the 
Spring, the variousshades they assume in Summer, 
the yellow and russet tinge of Autumn, and the 
nakedness of Winter, afford a constant pleasure 
to a mind enamored with the picturesque, From 
the snow-drop to the moss-rose, the flower-garden 
displays an infinite variety of shape and color. 
The taste of the florist has been ridiculed as_tri- 
fling ; yetsurely without reason, Did nature bring 
forth the tulip and the lily, the rose and the honey- 
suckle, to be neglected by the haughty pretender 
to superior reason? ‘To omit a single social duty 
for the cultivation of a polyanthus, were ridiculous, 
as well as criminal; but to pass by the beauties 

lavished before us, without observing them, is no 
less ingratitude than stupidity. A bad heart finds 
little amusement but in a communication with the 
active world, where scope is given for the indul- 
gence of malignant passions: but an amiable dis- 
position. is commonly known by a taste for the 
beauties of the animal and vegetable creation. 

Among the employments suitable to old age, 
Cicero has’ enumerated the care of a garden. 
It requires no great exertion of mind or body ; and 
its satisfactions are of that kind wiich please 
without agitation. Its beneficial influence on 
health, is an additional reason for an attention to 
it at an age when infirmities abound. In almost 
every description of the seats of the blessed, 
ideas of a garden seems to have predominated. 
The word Paradise itself, is synonymous with 
garden. The fields of Elysium, that sweet region 
of poesy, are adorned by the ancient writers with 
all that imagination can conceive to be in this way 
delightful, Poets have always been charined with 
the beauties of a garden. Some of the most 





represents the happy pair engaged in cultivating 
their blissful abode. Pope also was distinguished 
for his love and taste for gardening ; according to 
Warton, the enchanting art of modern gardening, 
for which Great Britain is deservedly celebrated, 
chiefly owes its origin and its improvements to the 
two last named poets, Milton and Pope. Lucan 
is represented by Juvenal as reposing in his gar- 
den. Virgil’s Georgics prove him to have been 
captivated with rural scenes, though, to the sur- 
prise of his readers, he has not assigned a book to 
the subject of a garden. Shenstone made garden- 
ing his study ; but with all his taste and fondness 
for it, he was not happy init. The captivating 
scenes which he created at the Leasowes, afforded 
Lim, itis said, little pleasure in the absence of spec- 
tators, The truth is, he made the embellishment 
of his grounds, which should have been the amuse- 
ment of his life, the business of it ; and involved 
himselfin such troubles, by the expenses it occasion- 
ed, as necessarily excluded tranquil enjoyment. 

It is the lot of few to possess land so extensive 
and well adapted as his, to constitute an ornamen- 
tal farm, Still fewer are capable of supporting 
the expense of preserving it in good condition. 
But let not the rich suppose they have appropriated 
to themselves the pleasures of a garden, The 
possessor ofan acre, aye, even of a few rods of 
ground, may receive a real pleasure from observing 
the progress of vegetation, even in a culinary plant. 
A very limited tract, properly attended to, will 
furnish ample and pleasing employment for an 
individual during those hours not necessarily devo- 
ted to the calls of business or of duty. The op- 
erations of grafting, of inoculating, and of trans- 
planting, are curious experiments in natural phi- 
losophy, which may be carried on even in a garden 
of contracted dimensions; and that they are pleas- 
ing as well as curious, those can testify who re- 
member what they have felt on seeing their at- 
tempts succeed. ‘ Amusement reigns,’ says Dr 
Young, ‘ man’s great demand.’’ Happy were it, 
if the amusement of managing a garden were 
more generally relished. It would surely be 
more conducive to health, and the preservation of 
our faculties to extreme old age, were that time, 
whith is now devoted to indolence or to trifling 
or vicious it-door amusements, or which is wasted 
in bacchanalian festivity, spent in the open air, and 
in active employment—in other words, in the 
cultivation of a Garden.—Journal of Health. 





From the New York Farmer. 


AN ECONOMICAL METHOD OF RAISING 
EARLY POTATOES. 

In the month of February and the first part of 
March, let the potatoes intended for family use be 
pared somewhat deeper than usual.—Save the par- 
ings by spreading them on the cellar floor, or any 
other place where they will not freeze or dry up. 
About the 20th of Marci: prepare a hot or forcing 
bed in the ordinary way with fresh stable manure. 
Spread over the manure an inch or two of sand, 
or light earth ; then lay your potato parings with 
the skin up close to each other, so that the whole 
forcing bed may be covered, and cover the parings 
with light earth two inches deep. Water the bed 
frequently, and protect it from the frost by cover- 
ing with mats or straw when hecessary, and let it 





er. When the plants are two or three inches high, 
'transplant them into rows or drills two and a half 


drill, and you will have potatoes earlier and of a 
larger size than in any other way. The time of pre- 
paring the hot bed and of setting out the plants 
will vary according to the time wheu the last frosts 
are expected, and according to the care taken to 
protect the plants after they are set ont. 

The writer of the above has made the experiment 
three years in succession with uniformly pleasing 





results. The potatoes where what are called in 
| Pennsylvania, Mercer or Neshanock; any other ear- 
‘ly kind may answer as well. The same kind of 
| potatoes were planted at the time the parings 
'were placed in the forcing bed,in the ordinary 
way by cutting and whole, and those from the par- 
ings were earlier and larger than those raised in 
the common way. From experience he is satis- 
fied that it is useless if not injurious to plant 
more ofthe old potato thanis sufficient to cause 
the bud to germinate. 

The greater part of the potato usually planted 
may thus be saved and used for the cattle. It is 
nevertheless thought important to select the largest 
and most perfectly formed potatoes for seed, be- 
cause they will afford parings suitable for planting, 
and will probably improve the stock, which will 
degenerate if small and deformed ones are used 
for seed. 


Princeton, (N. J.) Feb. 1st, 1831. 





PLANTING GRAPE VINES. 

As the season for planting out grape vines in this 
climate has now arrived, a few directions for 
those unaccustomed to the culture of the vine 
may be useful.—Two methods are resorted to 
for the commencement of vineyards: or fur cul- 
tivating the most approved kinds of grapes for 
the table. The first is, by procuring from the 
nurseryinan such as have already taken root, 
and made one or more year’s growth. When 
such can be obtained, care should be taken that 
the roots be not dried or frozen before they are 
planted out, as either would be very injurious 
to them. Grapes have very long roots therefore 
much care should be taken in setting, that they 
may be well laid in; when they have large 
bunches of fine hairy roots, they should either 
be cut off or washed in, by pouring a sufficient 
quantity of water into the hole after it is partly 
filled. To reduce the soil to a thin puddle, when 
by shaking the vine, the earth will be filled in 
amongst the roots ; they should then be left until 
the water disappears, afier which the hole may 
be filled with good rich soil and trodden firmly 
about the plants: unless this precaution is take, 
the fibrous roots being packed upon each other 
are liable to become mouldy and do the plant 
material injury. The same effect is often pro- 
duced by putting manure into the hole dug for 
receiving the plant: this isa bad practice, and 
ought never to be allowed. After the vine has 
been planted out,a little manure spread about it 
will serve to keep the ground moist in dry weath- 
er, and will be found. very beneficial.—The 
firet year after planting, a small stake should be 
driven down by each plant, to which the young 
vine should be tied as it increases in length. Care 
shoul also betaken to trim off all the sprouts 








but one, or two at most, froma vine of ordinary 
size the first year after setting, and the tops of 


| be exposed to the sun and air in moderate weath-| those should be pinched off by the middle of 
August to allow the wood to ripen more perfectly 
‘to enable it to withstand the first winter The 


pleasing passages of Milton, are those in which he ‘feet apart, and ten inches from each other in the Other method commonly practised, is to cultivat® 
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plants from cuttings which have been taken from 
the vine previous to the commencement of the 
circulation of the sap in the spring. The common 
length of these is from a foot toa foot and a half, 
These should be planted out in good rich earth 
and where it is rather inclining to clay than sand 
anda northern aspect is preferable to a south. 
Bury the cuttings in a slanting position nearly 
their whole length, leaving the upper bud near the 
surface of the ground. In dry weather they should 
be watered aud the ground covered with some 
coarse manure to keep it moist. The American 
varieties do not take root as readily as the foreign 
ones, but both will grow with ease. As cuttings 
make but small shoots the first year, itis well 
tocover them up the first winter, after which 
all the American and most of the European vines 
will endure the winters in this district without 
being covered.— Genesee Farmer. 





IMPROVEMENT OF CORN. 

The Editor of the American Farmer, has been 
several years in the habit of improving corn by 
crossing different varieties, with decided advantage. 
—If he has a variety with small ears, which he 
deems good in other respects, he plants it in the 
rows with another kind with \arge ears that flowers 
at the same time; and at the time of the tassels 
appearing, carefully cuts away the male flowers (or 
tassels) of the large eared kind. By this operation 
large ears are produced of the small eared kind.— 
There are some kinds of early corn which, though 
excellent in other respects for green corn are very 
much injured by the coloring matter in their red 
cobs. This he attempted to remedy last summer 
by transferring the cern from the red to the white 
cob in the same way and he thinks with success. 
He planted some of the red cob Tuscarora, which 
he thinks the best early greencorn, in the rows 
with the largest eared while cob sugar corn he 
could find, about half and half. As the tassels of 
the sugar corn made their appearance, he 
carefully cut them away, leaving the whole to be 
supplied by the pollen from the tassels or male flow- 
ers, of the red cob Tuscarora. The result was 
he had the Tuscarora corn on the white cob of the 

ugarcorn ashe desired. From his experiments 
the Editor concludes, that any variety of corn may 
be at pleasure thus transferred tothe cob of any 
other variety that flowers at the same time, and 
that ifa large eared kind can be found that flow- 
ers at the proper time, the smallest eared kind may 
be made to produce large ears by the above pro- 
cess. He has not extended his experiments to 
the improvement of the cob of field corn ; but, has 
no doubt, that by the same process, the thick cob 
of some kinds may be improved. Suppose the thick 
cob kind were planted in the row with some other 
that usually has a small cob, andthe tassels of the 
latter cut off as above directed, would not the de- 
sired variety of corn be obtained on the small cob ? 
—American Farmer. 





The aggregate subscription to the stock of the 
Schenectady and Saratoga railroad company is about 
$1,100,000. The capital is only $200,000, with 
the privilege of increasing it to $300,000. The 
commissioners met in this city on Saturday, for the 
purpose of distributing the stock, and we under- 
stand, apportioned it in about the following ratio, 
viz. $75,000 in New York, $20,000 in Albany, 
$18,000 in Schenectady, and the residue in Sar- 
atoga Springs, Ballston, &c.—lbany .4rgus. 


From the American Farmer. 


TRIMMING ROOTS OF FRUIT TREES. 

George Town, (D. C.) 3d month, 1831. 
NameEsake.—The great benefit of thy extensive 
Journal is, to communicate results ; and the more 
extensive its circulation, of course the more ben- 
eficial its effects will be ; and especially, if every 
| man will do his duty ; (as it has been said Joun 
Bux, or some of his subjects, had required his 
men.) Then each agriculturist may be put in| 
possession of the best mode hitherto reduced to 
practice, in most, or all the various branches of 
husbandry, and at the small expense of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. And again, each one may examine 
for himself, and see, whether the crops which he 
cultivates, are the best which can be adapted to his 

soil and condition. 

But to the subject ; trim before you plant. On 
the 6th day of 4th mo. 1830, a near neighbor and 
myself, had each a nice young apricot tree sent us : 
he took clivice ; they were then in bloom ; we each 
planted our trees in puddle—that is, we took rich 
earth, about such as would be considered a good 
garden soil, and made it so limber with water that 
it would just run and when we set out the trees in 
the holes prepared for them, poured the puddle on 
the roots until they were covered, then filled the 
holes up nearly even full, with the earth that had 
been taken out ; the trees were planted about nine 


planting was this : be planted his just as it came 
to hand ; I trimmed off all that portion of the end 
of each root, that appeared to have become dry by 
exposure to the atmosphere ; (the trees were about 
one inch diameter, brought from the same nursery, 
and carried about three miles ; ) now see the result. 
My tree did not appear to have suffered the very 
least by the removal. My neighbor’s tree was 
sick, and seemed as though it would die until late 
in the season, then it revived and became green, 
and looked healthy. 

I considered this a very plain case : and thought 
it one that might be useful to some of the readers 
of the American Farmer—it may be to all. Every 
one will see, that the ends of the roots, no matter 
how small, are in fact the mouths that take in the 
nourishment of the tree 3 and, that if these, by ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, become dry, they of 
course lose their tone, they cannot operate ; conse- 
quently the tree must suffer for the want of food 
—and the only remedy is, that the tree must throw 
out new roots, which according to the course of 
nature, will each have its mouth, and thus the tree 
is enabled again to gather food. But if the roots 
are all trimmed off te the fresh wood, then each 
one will perform its proper function, and the tree 
sustain very little or no injury by a removal—and 
it may be at almost any season of the year. 

Very respectfully thine, Gipeon Davis. 





Rart Roavs.—One thousand bales of New Or- 
leans Cotton were to have been drawn in 2 trains 
on the 2d ult., on the Liverpool Railway. 
Sampson & Goliath, appropriate names, were the 
steam engines employed. It has been proposed, by 
means of a small tube, on the line of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Rail road to convey information 
as quickly as in conversation. Herschel mentions 
hearing a low whisper at the distance of 3120 feet, 
through the water pipes of Paris. The Liverpool 
Mercury thinks articulate sounds could be distinctly 











heard from one city to the other through similar 
tubes, “3 


The Season.—It may be a matter of some intes- 
est with some of our readersto compare the for- 
wardness of the spring in successive years, In 
1828, the work vf gardening began on the third 
week in April, Peach trees were in blossom on 
the 28th. 

Jn 1829, front yards with a southern aspect, 
were green on the first of April—On the 7th, the 
frost was stillin the ground in the open fields, 
Gardening began on the fourth week of the month, 
but no trees were in blussom till May. 

In 1830, the spring was very early,—It commen- 
ced in March, but was afterwards checked by an 
easterly wind which lasted with short intervals 
from the last week in March, till the 14th of April. 
It was then mild till the 19th when after a severe 
frost on the morning, the mercury rose suddenly to 
70 in the afternoon,—This was the signal for gar- 
dening to begin, Peaches and cherries were in 
full blossom on the 30th of April: apple and pear 
trees were in full blossom on the 2d of May. 
The nights in May were however so cold, that 
vegetation on the Ist of June was not farther ad- 
vanced than in ordinary seasons. ‘There were 
severe frosts on the 10th, 11th and 21st of May. 

How this spring wiil cempare with others, re- 
mains to be seen. Thus fur it is early as the 
earliest, Last year the weeping wilow began to pnt 
out its leaves on the 4th of April. The same trees 
began to be in leaf on the 4th of this year,—Spring- 


inches deep. The only difference in our mode of field Rep. 


Preserved Butter.—In the summer of 1827, I 
had presented to me a piece of butter 21 years old 
and which to taste and smell, was as fine and 
sweet asthe day it was churned and for aught 
[ know, even sweeter, ‘ for it was the very cream of 
butter” It had been preserved under the following 
circumstances, A farmer’s wify during, very hot 
weather, had put a large roll on a pewter plate, and 
tied it over with a white napkin, and lowered it 
into a deep well to fitit forthe table. In with- 
drawing it, the string broke, and it sunk to the 
bottom. Twentyone years after, the well was 
cleaned ; during the operation, it got loosed from 
its imprisonment, rose and swam on the surface to 
the no small annoyance and surprise of the man 
who wasin the well. It was carefully drawn up 
as the egg of some land or sea serpent, but the good 
wife soon laid the spook, and explained the myste- 
ry.— Genesee Farmer. 





It was remarked by the Solicitor General at the 
Supreme Court in Springfield last week, that he 
found but one indictment in Worcester county, one 
in Hampshire, and three in this county ; and = in 
other parts of the State, he had found the indict- 
ments for crimes surprisingly diminished within 
two years, He could ascribe this change in favor 
of virtue and good order to no other cause than 
the influence of Temperance Societies and the great 
change in the consumption of ardent spirits.— 
Springfield Rep. 


The Tartars have a singular manner of drawing 
water froma great depth, A longrope, with a 
large leathern bag (kept open at the mouth by 
a hoop,) is let down into the well: the end is 
fastened to the saddle of a mounted Tartar, who 
rides off, and by this means draws the water from 
the well; a person in attendance empties the bag 
while the horseman returns, and repeats the pro- 
cess as often as may be required. 
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(pT wentsfive cents each will be given for any 
number of copies (not exceeding 30) of the New 
England Farmer, No. 41, vol. 1X. published April 


27, 1830. 


SMITH’S TREATISE ON BEES. 

In our last, page 331, we gave a brief notice, 
with short extracts of dn Essay on the practica- 
bility of cultivating the. Honey Bee, in Maritime 
Towns and Cities, as a Source of Domestic Econo- 
my and Profit. Since that article was written, it 
has occurred to us that the work merited a more 
extended, and analytical notice, and a more deci- 
ded and explicit recommendation, 

The objects of this work are well indicated by 
the following extract from its Table of Contents, 
‘Method of beginning an Apiary in town, Lo- 
calities for Bees in Cities. 
an Ornamental Bee-house in the form of a pros- 
tyle temple for glass hives. Swarming. Transfer- 
ring Bees from one Hive to another. Mode of 
constituting a profitable family hive. The Bee 
Moth. 
quantities, To prepare wax, after taking out the 
Honey. Method of managing Stock Bees in 
winter. To bleach yellow wax. Method of re- 
lieving the puin on being Stung. Method of 
supplying Bees with fresh water. Method of 
marking particular Bees, in and out of the Hive 
in order to ascertain their specific employments, 
Anatomy of the Honey Bee. Physiology of the 
Bee. The Anger of Bees. Language of Bees, 
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natural sap became exhausted. 
nature as regards the vegetable kingdom is quite 


little of that mystery to which some pretend. 


find it necessary to rest our faith on fables. 

I have only to remark further that my numer- 
|Ous engagements have fur some time precluded 
'me from contributing to your columns, but the 
period is at hand when I shall be again enabled 
‘to do so. Very respectfully, 

WM. ROBERT PRINCE. 


Linnean Botanic Garden, } 
May 13, 1831. 5 








LEAVES FOR MANURE, 

| Me Fessexnen—I have just read an article in 
| your paper of the 11th instant, extracted from the 
| American Farmer, recommending the use of leaves 
jas a valuable ingredient in manure. I have long 
i been in the habit of using say 20 cart loads ina 
|yeer, as litter for my stables, and am abundantly 
convinced of their utility. I have found them 
superior to straw, for absorbing, and retaining the 
urine, Which makes no inconsiderable portion of 
the strength of stable manure, as is well known 
to most of my brother farmers. I recollect that 


some years ago, you published a communication 





} 


| method of collecting and using the leaves. 


stated however on good authority that the rose has wet meadows.—The effect of this covering of 
been made to vegetate when budded on the oak | snow was very curious. 
and on the orange, but the shoots thus formed | in ordinary seasons, survived in perfect vigor. 
were butshort lived and perished as soon as the |The effectupon grasses of all descriptions was 
The course of 


Plants which are killed 


pepeqnees and I presume equally so upon winter 
grain, The result was, that the moment the snow 


simply and plainly delineated, and there exists} was removed, the grass started with undiminished 
By | vigor, and although the months of April and May 
the exercise therefore of good judgment we may | have been cold, yet the grass is more forward than 
generally attain to correct conclusions, and not/ ever I have known it to be at this season, The 


| same causes have been favorable to the early ascent 
of the sap of fruit trees. The small fibrous roots 
have not been bound in frost, and the season is 
| very favorable to fruits, as the following compar- 
| ison will show. 


First blossoming of Cherries. 





In 1813, May 10. | In 1826, May 4. 
1815, tay 10. 1827, April 21. 
1816, May 6. 1828, May 1. 
1822, May 1. 1829, May 9. 
1823, May 7. 1830, April 28. 
1825, April 25. 1831, April 23. 


Pears opening their blossoms. 

1823, May 3d—1824, May 4th—1825, April 30th 
—1829, May 14th—1831, May Ist. 
Apples opening Blossoms. 

1823, May 19th—1824, May 13th—1825, May 8th 
—1829, May 15th—1831, May 6th. 

I have not extended my comparison in this publi- 
cation as fur as Ihave sometimes done, though I 





Longevity of Bees. Description of Dr Thacher’s | ; oe 
Hive.* Mrs Griffith’s Hive. &c. &c | to your subscribers as it is often needful that we | 


| ve 6 > . i i ’ 
This Essay is written in a pleasing and per. | "ave precept upon precept, and line upon line, 
in husbandry, as well asin Theology, 


spicuous style ; it embraces a very important and | * . 
interesting topic of domestic “economy, and will | I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
. oa | Newton, May 14, 1831, J. Kenaricx. 


be read with pleasure as well as profit by all 

whose tastes are not vitiated by luxurious habits, Remarks by the Editor—We are happy to avail 
and time not engrossed by the frivolous pursuits ourselves of the above intimation, and are under | 
of the votaries of dissipation. The cost of keep- great obligations to Mr K. for his suggestion; 
ing Bees is nothing, but perhaps a hive or two to which affords additional proof of his will and 
begin with, a dark, unfurnished empty apartment ability to contribute useful articles for our paper, 
to serve as a work shop for the little artists, and which are the result of correct theory, tested 
some manual like that which we would now re- and sanctioned by actual and beneficial operations, 
commend to public attention, containing concise relating to the all important arts of rural economy. 


} 
' 


but plain and practical rules for the management 
of the little laborers; workmen whose lives are 
devoted to our service for a compensation so 
trifling that the poorest cottager in the country, 
or tenant of a ten feet domicile in the city employ 
them by niillions. 


THE BLOOD ORANGE. 

Mr Fessenpen—Your Farmer of 11th, has 
just been perused, and 1 notice an extract on the 
subject uf the ‘Blood Orange’ which contains the 
erroneous statement that this variety of the orange 
‘is produced by grafting the common orange on a 
Pomegranate stock.’ I have no doubt that silly 
tales of the kind are propagated at Malta and 
elsewhere, which has caused the author to insert 
it, for I have seen many of equal inconsistency 
promulgated in the public prints. I will state how- 
ever asa guide against deceptive statements of 





‘this kind, that it may be taken as a general 


rule, that trees and plants can in but few instances 
be amalgamated by grafting or inoculation be- 
yond the limits of their respective genera, and 
that all tales of grafting the peach on the willow, 
the rose on the currant, &c, are mere fables. Itis 





From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Mr Haue—For very many years, I have been in 
the habit of sending to your paper the state of the 
‘seasons. The last two years, 1 omitted it, because 
|the same information was communicated to the 
New England Farmer ; but finding that some per- 
sous have complained of the omission,because they 
read your paper, and do not see the N. E. Farmer, 
I am induced to resume my long continued usage. 
Itis not extraordinary that men, cooped up in the 
city, should be desirous of knowing what are the 
prospects of fruit and vegetables for the ensuing 
year—and there are some philosophical farmers, 
who are desirous of recording the variations of dif- 
fereut seasons. 

Let me premise, that the past winter was in 
| Some respects very extraordinary—so much so, as 
to stand alone, when compared with the winters 
of the last twenty five years. No frost entered 
the ground to the depth of three inches, before 
the first great snow, which covered the earth like 
a warm blanket. There was no moment during the 
winter in which you could carry heavy loads over 





have done enough to slow that it is one of the 


from me on the above subject, with my particular | earliest seasons, and I can add that it is earlier (on 
I now ' the whole) than any season for seventeen years, 
take the liberty of again recommending the plan ) 


I will merely add, for the satisfaction of the 
lovers of fine fruits, that the Peaches have surviv- 
ed the winter, but they suffered from the two last 
years’ over abundant crops, Yet there are blossoms 
enough on them, and the fruit, if the season should 
be warm, will probably Se as much superior in 
quality as it will be deficient in quantity. 

I have never known a more universal and vigor- 
ous bloom in the Pears. 

The Apples cannot be so well ascertained, but 
as the crop last year was superabundant, it is 
almost certain chat it will be very moderate this 
year. 

Cherries, Raspberries, Strawberries, and all 
smaller fruits, promise most abundant harvests. 

A Roxsury Farmer. 
lle — 
Exhibition of Flowers at Horticultural Hall, on Sat- 

urday, May 14th, 1831. 

A splendid specimen of Musa coccinea, or scarlet 
flowering plantain tree. 

Cactus speciosa, Amarillis formosissima, Kerria japon- 
ica, Asclespias curassavila, with many other fine speci- 
mens of native and exotic plants, from John Lowell, Esq. 

Rhododendron ponticum, several fine varieties of Ge- 
raniums, Tulips and other flowers, from MrJohn Lemist. 

28 varieties of Tulips, Double flowering Chinese Ap- 
ple, Cornus Fiorida, and other flowers, from H. A. 8. 
Dearborn. 

25 varieties of Geraniums, Calceolaria rugosa, from 
David Haggerston. 

Fine Tulips, and other flowers, from J. Joy, John 
Prince, Rufus Howe and N. Davenport. 


Notice. 

The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society on Flowers, Shrubs, &c, hereby give no- 
tice, that they have fixed upon Saturday next, for ad- 
judging the premium on Tulips. Those members who 
intend offering for the premium, are requested to have 
the flowers at the Hall before 10 o’clock, in order that 
they may be examined by the Committee before exhibi- 
tion. Per order, R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 

















May 15. 
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Massachuselts Horticultural Society. | 
The Standing Committee on ornamental trees, shrubs, 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Wm. F. Otis & Co. 
No. 110, Faneuil Hall Market, have a good supply of 


$< 


Nova Scotia Potatoes. 
For sale at the Halifax Packet Office, No. 26 Foster’s 


flowers and green houses, beg leave respectfully to sub- Carnation Pink roots, Pine Apples, and fine West India| wharf, several barrels of prime Nova Scotia Potatoes, for 


mit the following list of premiums for the year 1831. 


For the most successful cultivation of the Ame- 
rican Holly ; the number of plants not less than | 
four, which have been transplanted, at least, three 
years, 

: For the four best flowering plants of the Mag- 
nolia Glauca, which have been transplanted at 
least three years, 

For the most successful cultivation of the Rho- 
dodendron Maximum, the number of plants not 
less than four, which have been transplanted three 
years, 

For the five best plants of the Kalmia Latifolia, 
which have been transplanted not less than three 
years, $2 00 

For the best seedling plants of either of the 
above, not less than ten in number, of three years 


$10 00 


$10 00 








growth and upwards, $5 00 
For the five best varieties of the Chinese Chrys- 

anthemums, in pots, 500 
For the best half dozen of Tulips, $3 00 
For the best half dozen of Hyacinths, $3 00 
For the best half dozen of Ranunculus, $200 
For the best pot of Auriculas, $200 
For the best pot of Anemones, $2.00 
Fer the best pot of Pinks, $2 00 
For the best pot of Carnations, $3 00 
For the best half dozen of cultivated native flow- 

ers, $3 00 | 
For the finest Roses, of five different varieties, $500) 
For the finest Dahlias, five varieties, $5 00 
For the finest specimens of Camellia Japonica, $500 
Discretionary premiums will be awarded by the Com- 

mittee, on flowers not above enumerated. 
Per order, R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 
May 18. 

Votice to the Members of the Massachusetts Horti- 

cultural Society. 


At the last special meeting of the Society a vote was 
passed, directing, that all the books should be returned to 
the Library, on or before the first Saturday in June, and 
the members are earnestly desired to comply with the 
requisition. A complete catalogue will be prepared im- 
mediately after the books have been received, and print- 
ed copies distributed among the members, when the Li- 
brarian, E. W. Payne, Esq. will déliver out the books, 
on the application of members, in conformity to the Li- 
brary Regulations. 

As the weekly exhibitions have commenced, all the 
members of the Society are requested to send flowers, 
fruits and vegetables to the Hall, every Saturday; and 
that they may be arranged, and the rooms opened to vi- | 
sitors, at eleven o’clock, it is desirable that all specimens 
intended for premium or exhibition, should be placed | 
upon the stands and tables, as early as ten o’clock, 

It is only by the liberal contributions of the members, | 
who have gardens and green houses, that the exhibitions | 
can be rendered interesting and honorable to the Institu- | 
tion. If each person makes it a point to contribute seme- | 
thing,—if but a single flower, fruit or vegetable, the col- | 
lection will be large and imposing, every week. 





of such as he may cultivate, and should not refrain from 
presenting them because they are deemed common. 
We wish to exhibit, from week to week, samples of 


the horticultural products of the environs of Boston, and | 


this can only be accomplished by the generous efforts of 


the members. No one should excuse himself, on account | 
of the character or number of the specimens within his 


eominand. Let him throw in his mite, and the result 
will be commensurate with public expectation. 
The flourishing condition of the Society encourages us 


it not only on agreeab!e, but a useful association. 
H. A. 8. DEARBORN, Pres. Mass. Hort. Soc. 
May 18. 








Lead Pipe. 
LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lixcoun 
Frarinc & Co, No. 110, State Street. 
April 13, 1831. 6w. 


Bones Wanted. 
Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 


H.GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 
April 20. 2mos-~ 





| Society. 
$5 00 | P 


| nearly round, color white, and have but very few protu- 
| berances. 


! 


Squashes, from Trinidad de Cuba. 


Potatoes for Seed. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North | 


May 18. | 








| Market Street— 


A few bushels of the fine seedling potatoes mentioned | 
by the editor of the New England Farmer, vol. viii, p. | 
102. This is but the fifth year from the ball ; they have | 
twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 
(See Colonel PickertnG’s Report, N. E, 
Farmer, vol. vi. page 98.) They are represented by the 
erson who raised them, as tolerably early, more than 
middling bearers, remarkably delicate and mealy, size 
A good opportunity now offers to farmers to 
secure a superior variety of this important vegetable for 
seed. Price $1 per bushel. May 18. | 





Branding Irons, at reduced prices. 

Carter’s improved Branding Irons, for branding Guide | 
Boards, for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market street. This is a very convenient 
article for country towns, as it will enable them to put up 
permanent guide boards at a trifling expense ; it is sim- 
ply by burning the brands into a piece of board, then 
lightly plane it over, after which give it a coat of white 
paint. Guide boards made in this way are much more 
durable than the common boards, and the cost is trifling. 


The above are offered for sale at 40 to 50 per cent discount | 


from former prices, which will enable all towns to fur- | 
nish themselves with a very useful article. May 18. 


Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Bar-Iron, &c. 

Wrought-Iron Ploughs, of all sizes.—.4lso, A Complete } 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
Iron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band [ron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale | 
by GAY & BIRD, 
6tis. No. 44, India Street, Boston. 


For Sale, Full blood Aldnerney and Short Horn} 
Bull and Heifer Calves. 

Two Alderney Bull Calves, and one Heif>r Calf. Al- 
so, one Bull and two Heifer Calves of the Short Horn or | 
Teeswater breed, all from full blood imported stock, on 
both sides. For terms apply at this office. 4t May ll.) 
ite, 

| 

















Grape Vines. 
For sale, at the Seed Store, connected with the New | 
England Farmer Office, No. 52, North Market Street, | 
100 superior Grape Vines, Isabella and Catawba, | 
being the two leading hardy standard sorts cul- 
tivated, of extra size and thrifty growth, packed in moss, 
price 50 cts. each. A further supply of the Alexander, | 
Winne, Scuppennong, York Madeira, true Red Bland’s | 
and Orwigsburg, (all hardy sorts) are just_received, at 
the same price. | 
Also, a good collection of the finest Double Mexican 
Dahlia roots, of the most showy and esteemed sorts, from 
25 cts. to $1 each—Also, Jacobean Lilies, Tube Roses, 


} 


R jand Tiger Flowers—price 25 cts. each. All the above | 
are, | 


or magnificent specimens cannot be expected from all, , 


but each member can send least one or two varieties 
8 gg wenge >| 50 bushels two rowed Barley, plump and clean for 


| 


seed, raised by E. H. Derby, Esq. Salem. 


are now in fine order for transplanting. 
Bar.ey. 


Broom Corn. 


raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 
‘ FLower SEeps. 


prising the most showy anuuals, among which are the 
following beautiful and comparatively rare sorts; Ele- 


gant Coreopsis, Variegated Euphorbia, Cypress Vine, | 
to continue our labors with renewed zeal, so as to render , Candytuft, sweet scented Virgin’s Bower, Sensitive Plant, | 
| &e, &e, with directions for their culture.—Price $1 per| 


| one at 54.—At retail, 5c. for sows and 6c. for barrows. 


| package. April 13. 

Yellow Locust Seed. 

| Just reeeived and for sale at the Seed Store connected 

| with the New England Farmer Office No. 52 North 

| Market Street, > 

| A few Ibs. genuine Yellow Locust Seed, (Robinia 

| pseudoacacia ) saved near Harrisburg, Pa. expressly for 
this Establishment. The excellence of this tree for ship 
timber and fences, its rapid growth, and its beneficial et- 
fects on sandy, barren plains, where it thrives well, are 

| too well known to require comment. 





seed. Farmers in want of a good variety of this impor- 
tant vegetable, are requested to examine these. 
April 13. 3t : 
=e eee 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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, FROM, TO 

APPLES, russettings, - ‘barrel.) 3 00) 
ee: first sort, - ton, 110 00 112 00 
*varl, first sort, - 1122 50.125 00 
BEANS, white, - ‘bushel, 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - barrel.) 8 75; 9 00 
Cargo, No. 1, - ¢ 750, 775 
Cargo, No. 2 - “ 6 50, 6 75 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1,new, - pound.) iB 15 
CLiEESEL, new milk, - | « 6) 8 
Skimmed milk, - 6 3} 4 
FLAXSEED, - | 112 1 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel.| 6 25) 6 37 
Genesee, . “s 625, 6 
Alexandria, - “« | 5 87) 600 
Balumore, wharf, - } «@ 5 75) 6 00 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - jbushel.} 75) 80 
Corn, Southern Yellow, = - ef 70) 73 
ye, - oT 80 83 
Barley, af oe 58) 62 
Oats, = | 8643 
TAY, - | ewt. 60) 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. | 9 00) 10 00 
HOPS, Ist quality, - | « | 32 00) 13 00 
AME, - |eask.| 1.00) 125 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton, | 300) 3 12 
PORK, clear, - (barrel. 20 00} 18 00 
Navy mess. - | ‘ 13 00 1400 
Cargo, No. I, - | « 13 50) 14 09 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel.| 1 62] 187 
Red Top (northern) . 50| 2 
Lucerne, - |pound. 33 38 
Red Clover, (northern) “ 12 13 
TALLOW, tried, - | ewt. | 10 00! 12 00 
WOOL, Merino, fullblood, washed, - pound. 70) 15 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “ 75| 80 
Merino, three fourths washod, |  « 63! 65 
Merino, half blood, oe 58 60 
Merino, quarter, | 2 48 50 
Native, washed, - | « 45 48 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | « 58) 60 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 45 48 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort | “ 50 55 





PROVISION MARKET. 





BEEP, best pieces, - pound. 8 19 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, if @ 6 7 
whole hogs, ae 5 7 
VEAL, “he Ot. 8 
MUTTON, “fT 4 g 
POULTRY, ae 8} 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, a5 12 15 
Lump, best, . oe 18 20 
EGGS, - |dozen. 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. &7| 100 
Indian, retail, =, Wk... &7| 100 
POTATOES, ee 25 
CIDER, (according to quality] ibarre:.| 1 00) 2 00 











Briewton Marxrt—Monday, May 16. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 
At Market thisday 186 Beef Cattle, 9 pair Working 


hates 18 Cows and Calves, 160 Sheep, and 70 Swine. 


Pricres.—Beef Cattle—The Cattle today were not so 


Also, just received, a few bushels of prime Broom Corn | good as last Monday, but the same qualities brought a 
| little better prices; we shall quote higher, from $5 to 6, 
j extra at $6 25. 

Packages of Flower Seeds, of eighteen varieties, com- | 


Working Oxen—No sales noticed. 

Cows and Calves—We noiiced the following sales : 
$18, 19, 20, 25, 30, 35. 

Sheep—A few cosset weathers were taken at about $6, 
a lot of a thin quality at 2 33 a 2 50. 

Swine—We noticed the sale of one lot at 54 cts. and 


Prices or VeGeTasBies at Faneuil Hall Market: 
| Asparagus 6 cts. per bunch; Lettuce 4 cts. per head ; 
| Radishes 3 cts. per bunch; Rhubarb stalks, for tarts, &c, 
|S ets. per lb.; new Onions 4 cts. per bunch; French 

Turnips 50 cts. per bushel; Parsnips,do. The stall of 
Wa. F. Orrs & Co. No. 110, is abundantly supplied 
with squashes from Trinidad de Cuba, at 3 ets. per Ib. 
These squashes are of excellent quality, and will keep 
six months in their present state. 
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MISCELLANY. 








INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. 
BY MISS ELIZABETH TOWNSEND. 
The editor of the American Common-Place Book of 
Poetry, says, ‘ These lines are equal in grandeur to the 
celebrated production of Bryant— Thanatopsis”—nor 
will they suffer by a comparison with the most sublime 
pieces either of Wordsworth or Coleridge.’ 


*I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot 
perceive him.’ 


Where art thou ?— THovu! Source and Support of all 
That is or seen or felt; Thyself unseen, 
Unfelt, unknown,—alas! unknowable ! 
I look abroad among thy works—the sky, 
Vast, distant, glorious with its world of suns,— 
Life-giving earth,—and ever-moving main, — 
And speaking winds,—and ask if these are Thee ! 
The stars that twinkle on, the eternal hills, 
The restless tide’s outgoing and return, 
The omnipresent and deep-breathing air— 
Though hailed as gods of old, and only less— 
Are not the Power 1 seek ; are thine, not Thee. 
I ask Thee from the past; if in the years, 
Since first intelligence could search its source, 
Or in some former unremembered being, 
(It such, perchance, were mine) did they behold Thee ? 
And next interrogate futurity— 
So fondly tenanted with better things 
Than e’er experience owned—but both are mute ; 
And past and future, vocal on all else, 
So full of memories and phantasies, 
Are deaf and speechless here! Fatigued, I turn 
From all vain parley with the elements ; 
And close mine eyes, and bid the thought turn inward. 
From each material thing its anxious guest, 
If, in the stillness of the waiting soul, 
He may vouchsafe himself—Spirit to spirit ! 
© Thou, at once most dreaded and desired, 
Pavilioned still iu darkness, wilt thou hide thee ? 
What though the rash request be fraught with fate, 
Nor human eye may look on thine and live ? 
Welcome the penalty! let that come now, 
Which soon or late must come. For light like this 
Who would not dare to die ? 

Peace, my proud aim, 

And hush the wish that knows not what it asks. 
Await his will, who hath appointed this, 
With every other trial. Be that will 
Done now, as ever. For thy curious search, 
And unprepared solicitude to gaze 
On Him—the Unrevealed—learn hence, instead, 
To temper highest hope with humbleness. 
Pass thy novitiate in these outer courts, 
Till rent the veil, no longer separating 
The Holiest of all—as erst, disclosing 
A brighter dispensation ; whose results 
Ineffable, interminable, tend 
E’en to the perfecting thyself—thy kind— 
Till meet for that sublime beatitude, 
By the firm promise of a voice from heaven 
Pledged to the pure in heart ! 





Power or Hasit.—Mr Amos, in a lecture, lately 
delivered on medical jurisprudence, related the fol- 
lowing singular fact :—* | may mention a fact, which 
of course does not appear inthe printed trial. Patch’s 
Counsel, then Serjeant Best, pressed the prisoner, in 
conference before the trial, to say whether he was 
not left-handed,—but he protested he was not,—as 
the evidence proved that the murder was committed 
by means of a pistol-shot by a left handed man; but 
being called upon to plead, and put up his hand, he 
answered * Not guilty,’ and raised hisleft hand’— 

al Observer. 


THE ELEPHANT. 

This instinct which the elephant possesses of try- 
ing the strength of any construction, whether natu- 
atte attificial, which it is necessary for him to cross, 
is particularly worthy of observation. When the enor- 
mous weight of a full-grown elephant is considered, 
it must be obvious, that if the creature were rashly 
to place his body upon any frail support, his danger 
would be extreme. His caution, therefore, in avoid- 
ing such an evil is constantly exercised; and the 
powerful as well as delicate instrument of touch 
which he possesses, enables him always to be con- 
vinced of his security, without incurring any risk 
under ordinary circumstances. The elephant at the 
Adelphi retained this instinct in full force, however 
she might have been led away from her natural hab- 
its by the artificial restraints of her discipline ;—and 
we, therefore, give full belief to the assertion. We 
are not quite so prepared to believe what we have 
also heard stated with regard to this animal, that, 
upon being satisfied of the strength of the stage, and 
finding herself in a theatre, she immediately, without 
any direction from her keeper, began to rehearse 
the scenes which she had previously performed at 
Paris. Pliny, however, tells us, that an elephant, 
having been punished for his inaptitude in executing 
some feat which he was required to learn, was ob- 
served at night endeavoring to practise what he had 
vainly attempted in the day ;—and Plutarch confirms 
this, by mentioning an elephant who practised his 
theatrical attitudes, alone, by moonlight.— Labrary of 
Entertaini g Krowledge. 





One Swallow does not make a Summer.—One shar 
frosty day the late King, when Prince of Wales 
went into the hatched House Tavern, and ordered 
a beef-steak ; but observing that it was excessively 
cold, desired the waiter to bring him first a glass of 
brandy and water. He emptied that in a twinkling, 
then a second, thenathird. ‘ Now,’ said the Prince, 
‘Iam warm and comfortable:—bring my steak.’ 
On this , Mr Sheridan, who was present, wrote the 
following impromptu :— 

* The Prince came in and said ’twas cold, 
Then put to his head the rummer ; 
‘Till swallow after swallow came, 
When he pronounced it summer.’ 











‘Ferdinand the Seventh,’ said a distinguished di- 
plomatist, ‘is decidedly Priest-rid—but his people are 
absolutely governed by lunatics.’ ‘ What else could 
be expected,’ replied a friend, ‘ When the very cap- 
ital itself is Mad-rid !’ 





An Opp Mistake.—On the 12th of the fifth moon, 
the Qwong-heep led five hundred soldiers to the 
villages outside the north gate, in order to seize cer- 
tain banditti, who had plundered the house and vio- 
lated the person of a lady, whose husband was ab- 
sent on duty in Pekin. Bat, by some mischance or 
other, the avenge ace seized a few of the frightened 
Sarmers’ men, and let the rascally banditt escape.— 

Canton Register. 





A Frenchman, in his recently published ‘ Tour 
through England,’ remarks that ‘ punch in all shapes 
is a great favorite with the English :—punch is his 
favorite liquor—Punch his favorite entertainment | 
—and a punch on the head his favorite argument.’ 


Charcoal.—Y' he common council of Troy have pas- 
sed a law, prohibiting any person from vending and 
selling chorcoal in that city, unless it be sold by mea- 
surement in wooden tubs or measures, to contain one 
or, two bushels of charcoal, and to be approved and 
conspicuously marked by the sealer of measures. 
A violation of the law, involves a penalty of $2 for 
each offence. 





_ *To the question what advantage is there in mak- 
ing use of Greek and Latin sentences, when addres- 
sing those who cannot understand them? 1 ans- 
wer, none at all, and nobody does it now-a-days that 
knows any better. It was fashionable once, but it 





Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewiy 
|and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
| and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
| (Ay, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
| the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
| upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
| lake. The soil is principally a sandy joam, much of it 
| covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
| Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
| The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
| ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
'and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
| perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
| The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
| land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
| from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
| there being but few lots which have not durable running 
| streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 

ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
| the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
| find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above deseribed land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
| will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
_allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
| indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
Persons desirous of purchasing will please 











purchasers. 

to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 

of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 

Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 
March 9. epl6t 


Ammurition —2)) 

Ot the best quality aud twwest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POW DERSTORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7 
Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, is 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U. States for speed, action and beau- 
ty. He isa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a 3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against apy 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualifications are teo well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terms $8, the season. 6t May f1. 

Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annumr 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from thetime of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifly cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeut, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 


Russet, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
Market Street. 
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